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fer Moxnay, Jury 20, 1614. 
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Eztragts from Lieutenant Hrall's Traeets in Canadg, 
and the United States, 8vo. ho ndes 


HE aythor presents us, with an interesting sketch of the Indians 

ofthe Grand River, the remains of that powerful confedgracy 
known by the name of Massawoomics or five nations (the [roquos 
of the French) which originally occupied the whole country bey 
tween the Lakes and the Allegany ridges, from the sources of the 
Obie to the banks of the Liudson. 

“ The Mohawks have always been esteemed the head of the con 
federacy. They were strongly attached to the; British interest, and 
hirst followed Sir William Johnson into Canada, under their chieftain, 
* the Monster Brandt.” The Monster had, however, some good quar 
lities. Le accustomed his pcople to the arts of civilized life, and 
made farmess of them. le built achurch, and translaied one of 
the Gospels into the Mobawk language ; for, like Clovis, and many 
@the early Anglo-Saxon and Danish Christians, he contrived to 
dnite much religious zeal with the practices of natural ferocity, His 
fave isto be secn under the walls of his church.” 

[bsson, a fine young man, holds a commission in the British 
ermy, and his daughter is an accomplished and clegant woman: koth 
gre Europeans in information and manners. The latter held the in- 
fant of one of her relations at the font ca the Sunday Licutenant Hall 
Wsited the church : where the usual service and the baptismal weye 
“ periormed by Dr. Aaron an Indian, and an assistant priest; the 
Congregaion consisted of 60 or 70 persons male and female: mavg. 
of the yousg men were dressed in Loglish fashion, but several of the 
eld warriors cage with their blankets folded ovex them like the 
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drapery of a statues Some of them wore large silver ~ CTOSSCS , Medais, 

ahd other trinkets, on their backs and breasts, and a few= fad" ban- 
deaus ornamented with feathers. Dr. Aaron, a greyheaded Mohawk, 
had touched his checks and forehead with a few spots of vermillion, 
in honour of Sunday: he woté’a Surplus,.and .preached at conside- 
rable dength ; but his delitcty was unimpassioned and monotonous 
in the extreme.” 

Havidg vi isited the famous Falls. sof N liagaga, the author continued 
his route for Philadelphia-""Evem the frst part of the frontier by 
Buffalo and Batavia is becoming thickly settled. At the latter place 
the principal inn is also the court house, assembly rooni, prison, &c.; 
and Lieutenant Hall tells us, ~ 

“ T observed several prisoners, at the bars of the lower room, and 
inquired of an old ‘German about the Tidtse, what might generally 
be their offences. “ They’ fiad“beenHost’ of them speculating too 
much.’ It seemed hard thus to punish men for the ingenious use of 
their wits, so I begged a further explanation: they had been forging 
-hank notes,!. This delicate definition reminded me-of, a farmer at 
Wate tow n, with whom we fell upon the subject of English deser- 
ters; “-We dont want-them here,’ said-he, ‘ they are too familiar 
by “ae Now, though I could readily believe of these my country: 
men, that bashfulriéss had no part in them, it seemed-an: odd ground 
be complaint for a Y ankey ; so I repeated, something wonderingly, 

*°T'bo0 familiar "'* Aye,’ rejoined ‘he, * théy steal: every thitig they 

can lay their hands upon !” 

With all his fondness for the American channete Tr, Mr. Hath if 
this portion of his tour, speaks with Little affection of the girls’ thd 
wel as waiters, chambermaids, &c. at the inns upon the road. 

" By thesc the traveller is received with-a clondy-sulk ihess, or at 
least with phiegmatic imdiffererice. “Doyou inquire’ of these ‘dam- 
tels for refreshment, the odds are, that you are answered by-a kind of 
nionosyllabic grunt, orsome such delicate phrase as * Mother, the matt 
Wants to eat :’—and theeternal process’ of frying beef stakes ¢om: 
mences. This unengaging manner seems the: characteritstre of the 
ower classes of American females. The married women are; 'I think, 
ashade sulkier than the single, but the difference is very thiflingy 

Even the Susquehanna appears to owe all its beauty to the poetical 
Mmagination ofeur charming poet, ‘I’. Campbell, for it  présents no 
great variety of scencry, and the town Of Wilksbarre, built on” tie 
site of Wyowing, is in a neighboarhodéd: abounding iti ‘coal, always 
poor soil, where’ patches of pine, and scrub oak, and stamps covered’ 
with hemlock, are realities‘of one of the most delightful ‘and atlecting 
descriptions im the Bngtish language: "The story of ‘Albert and Ger- 
trude is- however still remembered : or rathier ‘the fetrsign of the 
Indians, and the massacre of the inhabitants: (umome whom the 
fovers are creatures df the” bririn,) witir the* hex ceptor ¥ ‘eit - those who 
have escaped by swimining the Tiver, and flying nake@# tiirigh the 
woods for several days, nth they reached the nearest setcement. 
Lieutenant Hall objects te Ma Campbell’s “ flamingos,” ¢ palm- 
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trees’ shade” “ al@ts;” ante pouring waterfallg;”: of, the three forg, 
mer there are no examples in shia district, andy theycataract is. merely 
astrics of ledges of rock, hardly sufficient to break, the, current. ed 

dn Philadelphia, society is,in.its infancy, and, all; that belongs to; ° 
elégant literature) refined amusements, and the scavoirs viyre, is looked, 
form vain where’ Mammon is thg gencral idolj, and every thing. im , 
méralityis precise, and every thing. in religion dogmatic. The aus < 
thor who ts an enthisiast in the cause of liberty, of course went, ta. 
Mount: Vernon, to pay his tribute to the tomb of the immortal indis 
vidual whose name it bears. He-asked a German gardener, the Cice 
rone of the place, to conduct him te this venerated spot: — a. 

¢¢ § Dere, go by dat path,.and you, will come to it,” said he. [ 
followed (adds Lieutenant H.) the path across the lawn, to the brow, 
that overlooks:the PRatowmac, atid passing a kind of ceHar in the- 
bank, which .seermed to be an.ice house, continued my_ search, 
but. téno efiect : 1.had, already, found.it; this cellar-like hole 
inthe bank, closed by.an old woeden door, which had never bewi, 
painted, was the.temb to Washington, with not, @ rail, a stone, .ox. 
even a laurel to flourish over, bisjgrave. J stood for a moment overs 
powered with, astonishment and indignation.” 

‘From, Washington.to Richmond by the Rianandieeh v alley i is 3p 
miles, of various and picturesque scenery. - At Shenandodh is a thas 
nefactory ~ of -small~ arms,, where 10,000 stand aré furnished 
yearly, A workman from Birmingham emplay ed there said, “ They 
makeas matty ina week at-Biemingham.’ . ; 

‘Hasangivissted: the tomb ef the first . president, the . travelle had 
also aii opportunity of paying bis-respeets.personally to the /ast, with 
whose polite, reception, conversation, and residence -at MonticeHo, 
heexpressed hintself in terms of high .panegyric.. Mr. Jeflerson.it 
seems is uf opinion that Britain,to w hich he is ** not friendly,” cang 
not be extricated from her finangial emberrassments without somé 
kind of revolution ; his- repugnance was strongly marked to the des: 
petic principles of Buovaparte ; and he has become. partly a convert 
to the principle, that manufactures,and machinery are as essentially; 
— to @ bation as agriculture. 


EEE 


‘ ; > ‘ ‘ 
Four of their Imperial Highnesses the Archéukes John 
: and Lewis of Austria to Edinbargh. 


‘- From the Literary Gazette. 
Continaed from negle 549 


N the Srd of December, being Sunday, we could see nothing in 
the town, and not quite to low the day, we detérntinéd on a 
visit'te the Castle. The re was a thick fog in the forenoon, but if af- 
terwards dis spers ed, and permitted us to enjoy the prospect. “The 
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‘King Hetet, in which we dived, lies in the’New Town, “in ‘Prides 
street, opposite the Old Town’ The appearance of it is very singular, 
@s is the situation of Edinburgh: ih general. lw front of ut wasee 
Broad street, and beyond It a diteh* which separates the New Town 
from the Old Towns ‘This latter’ ‘rises wpon a bill towards: the 
Castle, which hes to the right.’ An farthen' mound is: made acorns 
the ditch, abont-the centre,'to forny da ciimmuaication between the 
two towns ; to the kitis a! bridg~ "Phe Catholic ‘church -in the 
Biew Town is large, and newly built in the Gathiestyte, ~The New 
Town is handsome ; its straight and réguker strcet$, as well as many 
$ne buildings, distinguish iH advatitawonsly MenhGng te lawer, the 
Register Office is built entircly in the Italian ‘style, only it is rather 
disfigured by two little towers, ey 

Tie Lord Provost aud General W—~ met us at half-past twelve, 
and acrompanied us to the Custle; whereithe Governor «nd several 
officers of the staff, live; it is also’ used as barracks, arsenal, &c. 
Here they shew the room im which ‘the-crown of Seotlaud tas. fog- 
murly preserved. ‘Fhe Lotd. Provost aid two other-persons have the 
keys to the chamber - wilich hus ‘i6t been opened for many years, 
for fear of not meeting. with everything whieh should be foand there, 
Bt is believed that the crown has: been ‘taken to England, Jost the 
sight of it should make the Scotch: repent of their union.t [t 4s, sup 

‘d that their removal took place inthe time of one of thie rebeb 
ions in the years 1715 or 1745; and this gapposition seems pretty 
well founded, as since that ti ne-no mofehag been sald of #..-- 

Brom a terrace which is cqual to the height of the rote wae eth 
joyed the panoramic view of Edinburgh , and here the shigular sé 
tuation of the city is very striking. You have a view over the dow 
Ble town united by a bridge. The landscape which the eye Com 

* mands is very fruitful, and adorned with gardens and count ry. set 
Vou sce to the north the harbour and tne tawn of Leith; cd the eat 
the bill which bears the name of Arthur's Seat, aad has the form of 
a flattened cone eight hundred feet high ; on the South and S. E. the 
Prospect is bounded by the unfruitful chain of the Pentland Lith. 

On the 4th we began our visits accompanied by the Lord Provost, 
at the whisky distillery of Messrs Younger and Co. a remarkable nd 
very extensive manufactory. ‘The motion requised in it is product 
by a steam engine made in Edinturgh itself upon Wat's principla. 
We saw itat work : it isof fifty or sixty horse power. It puts @ 
malt mill in mction, which occupies a building of four siprics. The 
same scam engine raises the sack to the roof, through square opefe 
ings which are closed by trap doors; two sacks ere raised togethét 
and open the trap doors, which close after them ; when they reachust 

- top they are taken off, and the ropes let down again. / yi 

The grain is ground in six or eight scuttles, and. the malt then com 


* So do their Imperial Highnesses denominate the bed of the Nordeck. 
? It has since been ‘ouad iw the Castie ; and it is carious to” observe, tbat 
even princes fall into the same vulgar errers with compen -traveliels : 
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eye with the necessary quantity of water inte four great doppers ¥ 
bere at is stirred round with a mash fork, the’haivlle’of which passes 
throuzhsthe lid ofthe copper: from these first coppers the ftuid is 
conveyed by pipes into-two others to be boiled, from which it 4s cons 
ducted by a prpe into another copper.» In the last pipe there is'a kind 
of sieve, abich only admits through it the que clear liquid, and. the 
mult is afterwards taken out with shovels. . Several pumps raise the 
fuid.up tothe root ofjanotber budding: which is open on une side; 
where it is reevived by two large reservairs,, and stirred round with 
ginash fork. For the pyrpose of fermentation, the fluid is led into 
grea! vats,.one, of whied isan iron one; these vats fill two very large 
wooMy, 4) ‘ 
To be continued. 
t'r Aree) Ms ee 


Madame de Stoels Observations on the K: nowledge, Re- 
"ligion, and Morals of the English. 


wit coustitute the knowledge of a nation are sound political 
‘ideas eptead through every cliss, and general information in 
stience, and literature. In: thé first, respect, the English have no 
rivalain Europe; in the second, 1 know fothing that can be compared 
to them, except the Germans of the’North. Still the English would 

. Wavezap advantage which can belong only to their institutions, which 
js, th, the first class of Society devotes itselfas much to study as the 
secood.. Mr. Fox wrote learned dissertations on Greek, during his 
bpurs of ngure from parliamentary debates: Mr. Windham has lefe 
veral imteresting treatises on mathematics and literature. The 
nglish bave “at all times honoured learning: Henry VIII, whe 
rampled every thing under foot, yet respected men of letters, whey 

hey did not come in opposition to his ungoverned passions. ‘The 
great Elizabeth was well versed in the ancient languages, and even 
spoke Latin with facility. ‘That foppery of ignorance, with which 
i had reason to reproach the French Nobility, was never intro- 
uced among the Princes or Nobility of England. One would 
think that the former were persuaded that the divine right, by which 
they hold their privileges, entirely exempted them from the study 
of human science. Such a manner of thinking could not exist in 
Faglend, and would only appear ridiculous. Nothing factitious 
“ean succeed in a country where every thing is subjected to publicity. 
. She great English Nobility would be as much ashamed of not 
having had a distinguished classical education as men of the second 
tank in France were, heretofore, of not going to court: and these 
differences are not connected, as some pretend, with French frivolity. 
The most px rsevering scholars, the decpest thinkers, have belonged 
fothat nation, which is capable of any thing when it chooses; but 
Ms. political institutions were so defective, that they perverted ‘iis 
Matural-good qualities. 
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In England; on the contrary, the institutions favour cvety kind of 
intellectual progress. ‘The juries, the administration of counties and 
towns, the elections, the newspupers, give the whole nation a great 
share of interest in public‘affhirs:s The consequence is, that itis” 
better inforiatd ; and that, at'a venture,it would be better to converse 
with an English farmer upon political questions, than with a greater 
number of men on the Continent, even the. most: entightened. . That 
admirable good sense which is founded:on justice and seturity, exists 
no where but in England, orin the country that.regembtes it, America 
Reflection must remain a-stranger to men who-bave no rights ; since 
as sooy as they perceivethe wuth, abey mustibe ‘first unhappy, and 
soon alter filled with the spirit of revolt. It must be admitted alsa; 
that ina country where the -arnred fére€ bas almost always beea 
naval, and commerce the principal occupation, there must neces- 
sarily be more knowledge than where the national defence is confided 
to the troops of the line; and where industry ts almost entirely di- 
rected t» the cultivation ofthe ground.” Comuréreey placing memin 
relation with the interests of the world, extends the ideas, exercises 
the judgment, and,from the innitiplicity and divérsity of transactions, 

makes the necessity of justice continually to be felt. In countries 
where the only pursuit is agriculture, the mabs of The popalafiah 
thay be composed of serfs atfached to the’soil; ‘and devoid of all in- 
formation. But what could be done with slavery and ignorance iff 
a mercantile capacity? A maritime and” comitnercial oer Se 
therefore, necessarily more enlightened than Any other ; yet 1 
remains much to be done to give the English people a stfficient 
education. A considerable portion of the lowest class can.as yet 
heither read nor write ; and it is, doubtless, to re ‘medy this evil that 
the new methods of Bell and Lancaster are so warmly encouraged, 
because they are calculated to bring education within the reach of 
the indigent. The lower orders are perhaps better informed im 
Switzerland, Sweden, and in some parts of the north of Germany} 
but in none of these countries is found that vigour of liberty which 
will preserve England, it it to be hoped, from the fe-action occasioned 
by the French Revolution. = 

It being impossible in England to be Minister without sitting ip 
one of the Houses of Parliament, and discussing the affairs of state 
with the representatives of the nation, it unavoidably follows that 
such Ministers bear, in general, no resemblance to the class of 
governors in an absolute monarchy. The esteem of the public is, in 
England, the first aim of men in power; they scarcely eter makes 
fortune inthe Ministry. 

Ministers cannot favour their partizans, unless the latter are 
sufficiently distinguished not to provoke the discontent of Parliameft. 
It is not enough to have the favour of the master to remain in place, 
it is necessary also to have the esteem of the representatives of thé 
nation; and this can only be obtained by real ability. Ministers 
appointed by court intrigue, as we have seen continually, in 
France, would not support themselves twenty-four hours, im the 
Ilouse of Commons. 
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t[he science of liberty (if we may use that expression) at the point 
at which itis cultivated in England, supposes in. itself a very high 
degree of information. Nothing can be more simple than that 
déctriné,-when once the priticiples en which it reposes have been 
adapsedt 5 but it is. nevertheless certain that, on the Continent, we 
seldom nicet With-any person who, in heart and mind, understands 


. England, Ig would seem asif there were mor al truths, amidst which 


we must, be born, and which the, seusations of the heart inculcate 


‘ heiter, than all the discussions of th reory. Nevertheless, to enjoy and 


racuse that’ Ube TTY which unites all the advantages of republican 
virtues, of pbjicsophical knowledge, of religious sentiments, and 
inoparchical, dignity, a great share of understanding is requisite in 
the people, and a, high degree of study and virtue in men of the first 
‘class; An English Minister must unite with the qualities of a states- 


than the art of expressing himself with eloquence. It thence follows, 


that literature and philosophy are much more appreciated, because 

they contribute effi: aciously to the success of the highest ambition. 
‘The emulatiog which such a prospect naturally excites is one of 

the principal: causes of the incredible extent of information didiused 


. tu England. 


Thanks to toleration, to political institutions, and the liberty of 
the prags, there is a greater respect for religion and fur morals ina 
England than. in any other country in Europe. 

English literature js certainly of all others that in which there are 
the greatest humber of philosop hic works. 

“In what empire is Christianity more respected than in England? 
Where are greater pains taken to propagate t? Whence do mis- 
sionaries proceed in so great number to every part of the world? 

In a religious country good morals also necessarily exist,and yet 
the passions of the English are very strong; for it is a great error te 
believe them of a calm disposition, because they have habitually 
cold manners. No men are more impetuous in great things: but 
uy resemble the dogs, seut by Porus to Alex ander, who disdained 

ight against any other adversary than the lion, The English 
pH, their ppereng tranquillity, and give themselves up to 
&tremes of all kinds. They go in questof danger; they wish to 
tempt extraordinary things: they desire strong emotions. Activity 
of imagination, aud the restraint of their habits, reader such emotions 
Hecessary to them; but these habits themselves are founded on a 
great respect for morality. 

The freedom of the newspapers, which some persons would 
fepresent to us as contr: ary to de licacy of morals, is one of the most 
€ficacious causes of that iclicacy : every thing in England is sy 
well known, and so y ecto 4 that truth in all matters is unavoid- 
able. 

* In England all is constituted in such a way that the interest of 
£ach class, each sex, of each individual,lies in conforming themselves 
to morality. ° Pofitital liberty is the supreme instrument of this 
ddinitable combination. 
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Letters supposed to be written by Madame Bertrand, = 
her Passage to St. Helena. 


From the Literary Gazette. 
Dear CaRoLive, Becember, 183%. 


TOUGH, during the last sad days of my residence in Praner, we 
had not an opportunity of seeing And conversing with ‘cack 
other, and interchanging opr thoughts and sentiments, yet I well 
know, dear friend of my youth, that I may place the firmest reliange 
on you, for your name is not to be found in the Dictionnaire de 
Girouttes, which has lately appeared in Puris. We womeh are unk 
versaily acknowledged to possess more firmness, both in happiness 
and misfortune than men, and nothing can be more absurd than Ip 
describe chanzeable Fortune as a woman. When once we love ang 
admire, we are inspired by a sentiment totally independent of ex 
terior circumstances ; nay, misfortune only chains us the maf 
closely to the object of our affection, and we become heruines ; somm 
times, indeed, through mere contradiction and ¢aprice, but mom 
frequently from that noble and gencrous feeling which renders jee 
supportable the thought of being despised by the man we love. We 
Teadily acknowledsc this weakness’; we pride ourselves in the con, 
sciousness of meriting the estcem of men of a certain character. FR 
feeling is by no means foreign to men (at least to the better part ¢ 
the sex) but—'f the unfortunate person whom they forsake do nag 
shame them by bis presence, they easily banish him from their rece 
lection. This perhaps, arises from their imaginations being less live 
than our’s. They, do not sce the object 20 constantly before themg 
they do not hcar him speak and see him think (if | may be allowed 
the expression) ; we, on the contrary minutely picture to ourselves 
his situation, transport ourselves into bis bosom, and feel his merited 
reproach, though one half the world should divide us. This involute 
tary, but always useful gift of consoling the unfortunate, serves & 
strengt’ en our fidelity. - 
Such, at least, were my feclings, when I determined to follow 
Napolvon toSt. Helena. —f with not deny that the melancholp 
pro-pect of the future, and the thought of my helpless childrea, 
have occasionally distressed me ; but | never for a moment hesitated, 
The thought—how will Napoleon judge me ? gave me fortitude, and 
Iwenton board the Norihumberland, firmly determined never a 
separate my fate from his. During our three months voyage, tht 
resolution has frequently caused me to shed tears, but I have neve 
yet reps nted it. » 
You, Lam certain, are actuated by similar sentiments. I kno@ 
what Napoleon was to you, what be still is, and ever will be. Os 
you—on your—-masculine mind, | had almost said, pardon the aut 
ward expression —but no, on your truly feminine mind, we rely with 
the firmest hope. And you mistake if you suppose we quilted France 
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without hope, however desperate might be the aspect of affairs; Thus 
yar nfay reddily imagine, that the hope of returning to France, and 
again recovering all we have lost, formed the secret topic of our con- 
versation during the whole of the voyage. 

But where is the fougdation for this remote hope, so hostile to the 
wishgs of the Sovercicns of Europe !—The conviction, that Europe, 
where ¥0' many changes have been operated duting the Tast fivé and 
twenty years, will soon undergo another metamorphosis. I know 
tit dispgsition of my countrymen; thé Bourbons will never reign 
tdaguilfy’ih France ;‘ and i@witk be well for us if they only reign 
untit ofr‘return. Théy can n¢ver gain the love of the French people, 
not (ven with all the virtues attributed to them; for neither their 
virthes Nor their vides are suited tothe present age. Besides, it is 

Wired that they Should obliterate, as by @ stroke of magic, all 
tices of past inisfortunes. This may be an unreasonable wish, but 
figcessity, forces its utterance, and it is addressed to the Bourbons, be- 
cause,they are the only persons to whom it can be addressed. The 
nambet of the dissatisfied will always be considerable—and let the 
sdurce of discontent be ever so far removed from the throne of the 
Bourbons, it will always be foand convenient to trace it to them 
alone ; for every individual cherishes the hope of being happier 
under a different government. Think how the return of the Bour- 
bons must have wounded our feclings of national honour, which 
foreigners term vanity; the mortificaiion of seeing our military glory 
atitihilated, and then the lands and dotations of which we have 
béen deprived —-No ! the French people will never be attached to the 
Bourbons, even though Napoleon were not in existence. 
~ But he still exists ! and whilst the French people know that, they 
will ever lnok up to him with confidence, though, like Prometheus, 
He were chained to arock. He alone has succeeded in stealing fire 
ffom heaven ; but whether stolen or not, is of little consequence, if 
we be permitted to share it with him. It has frequently been re- 
marked, that none but the military are attached to him. It is’ cers 
tainly truc that on many occasions he severely oppressed the people. 
Bathe was well acquainted with the temper of that people, who 
teadily suffered themselves to be governed despotically ; like the 
dog which is most faithtul to the master who tramples on him. ‘This 
has been sufficiently proved by recent events. There was perhaps 
scarcely a single family throu hout France, whom Napoleen had not 
bereaved of children of property, yet seven tenths of the French 
population joyfully took up arms in lis cause, and prayed for his 
success. Nay, thereis not a doubt that we should again be received 
in France with open arms, were it only for the sake of variety, which 
You know is the delightof every Freachman, aud by which every 
gue vow hopes to better his condition. 

As to the rest of the European Powers, it cannot be disputed that 

eit present good understanding is one of those miracles which may 
happen once ina thousand years. But affairs will take anether turn. 
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and perhaps speedily. The breaking out of a war in Germany will 
be the signal for our return ; we may indeed wait several yeurs before 
the event takes place, but thatis not very likely. Napoleon will 
then afford assistance to the weakest side. The French, who burn 
with anxiety to avenge the humiliation they have suflered from the 
Germans, will joyfully enlist under his ba-ners. <A vast portion of 
the people, who now support other Sovercigns, both in the north and 
south, will join him, and victory will once more smile on Napoleon's 
eagles. 

He is himself convinced that tlie Enelish, who have éstablished 
for themselves an empire in the heart of Germany, are as much de- 
tested there as ever be was; indeed he ts fully persuaded that his 
most obstinate enemy, his prison-keeper, is now preparing Europe 
to receive him favourably. ile thinks it more than probable that 
several of the allied powers are suffering themselves to be drawn 
away inthe same stream of ambition that brought about his ruin. 
* Helvetuus, be once said, ** is in the right. Ambition is thehere- 
ditary sin of man, and he who once drinks from the goblet, does not 
steep away hisintoxication calmly. They are now dividing the 
spoil which they so loud!y-declared they despised; but not one of 
them will be satisfied with the distribution. However much any 
party obtain, he will imagine more was duc to him; each will de- 
clare that the efforts which he contributed towards dbtsining the 
victory have been undervalued ; and thoagh their exhausted state at 
present raises up the deceitful image of eternal peace, they will all 
secretly complain, and svize the first opportunity of aggrandizing 
themselves. ‘The mviting weakness of your troutiers will encourage. 
attempts of this kind. If you put down a thing that is easily carried 
off, you will always find somebody ready to take it. Did not the 
Allies solemnly declare that they wanted no conquest? and yet was 
there ever a warin which greater spoliations were committed? It 
was said to be all for the sake of future security ; but ambition is 
never withoutan excuse. The powerful will always prove with the 
point of the bayonet that circumstances have undergone a change.” 

Another ground on which Napoleon rests his hope of dissension 
and war among the Allies themselves, is all powerful custom, which 
a monarch in bis sphere is at little able to resist as a beggar in his. 
‘The Allied Sovercigns are accustomed only to war, and the way o! 
life connected with it. They have spent whole years in camps, con- 
gresses, and conquered cites. Great personal activity and endless 
change of scene and events have become necessary to their existences 
They have so long been in the habit of looking abroad, and surveying 
Eure pein the mass, that they will now find it difficult to casta 
glance on.the interior of theirown states. In the mcanwhile, an 
endless load of business has accumulated at home, and business of 
that nature, which, aftera long participation in great foreign events, 
re init 


must to them appear trifling and tedious. ‘They would en 
with the same kind of fee! 
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a Minister, who after holding the 
reins of Government ior a considerable ime, might ve sent mtor re- 
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tirement o manage the affairs of his own private estate. They will 
be anxious again to join inthe tumult; and for the sake. of banish- 
jng an insupportable lassitude, will persvade themselves that a fresh 
war is unavoidable. In that case every Ponce will probably find 
his Louvois, who engaged Louis XIV. m awar, because the Ning 
found fault with an ill constructed) window in a new ly erected 
pbuilding. 

Such, in Napoleon’s opinion, were the feelings of the Sovereigns 
during the last campaign, which, though it has proved fatal to him, 
may hereafter turn out to his advantage 

He, moreover, relies on the discontent of the people of Germany. 
Constitutions have been promised them, but there is little probability 
of these promises ever being fultilled. Napoleon has laid a wager, 
that within a short period alldespotisms will appear under certain 
constitutional forms. Iie is candid enough to confess, that though 
he occasionally entertained thoughts of establishing a limited mo- 
narchy (for he regards that form of government to be the best an 
theory.) yet he always relinquished the idea, whenever he imagined 
the slightest opposition was made to lis wishes. If, says he, we con- 
sider our Own opinions to be best (and what Soyereign does . not 2) it 
js impossible to endure contradiction, especially when we are not 
accustomed to it. It cannot therefore be expected that in new con- 
stitutions the will of the mona‘eh will be limited in any material 
degree. They will all beara close affinity to the old ones ; the peo- 
ple will be deceived in their expectation, and the sources of dissatis- 
faction will augment in proportion as the people feel convinced that 
their zealous exertions have merited a ketter reward than medals and 
decrees of praise. 

Sut there isin Napoleon’s calculation a stilt more important cir- 
cumstance. It is well known that numerous Landwehr have been 
formed in all parts of Germany, and as these corps have fought with 
asmuch bravery as the old troops, they may by degrces obtain an 
equal rank. ‘Thus every patriouc beart cherishes the hope, that as 
the Landwehr is chiefly Composed of good citizens and men of edu- 
cation, an ardalgamation of the army and the people will in course of 
time be breught about, and the fatal partition, which has so long 
separated the citizen from the soldier, be remove d. But, says Napo- 
leon, no such thing will happen. ‘The Landwehr will never raise thy 
soldier to a leve! with the citizen, but will rather degrade bhimseli 
tothe former odious cheracter of the military. The wish ofenjoying 
power is natural to man, and but lew individuals will be found who 
have sufficient nobleness of mind to reject flattering ,tivileges for tile 
sake of the general welfare. Add to this that the Princes of Europ: 
have shewn greater partiality to the military than the working classes 


of their Subjects ; they have been on a footing of Close intimacy with 
the soldier, and ure accustomed to his society, and continue to shew 
him every mark of favour. A participation iv this favour will presente 
more charms to the Landwehr, than a fultilment of the hopes of the 
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tranquil citizen ; and thus the discontent previously excited, will 
burst forth with double force, especially as the former empty boas. 
tings of the military will now be foundee on the recollection of the 
victories they have gained During the late war, every state hasin 
some measure been reduced to anachky ; endeavours have been made 
to suppress the freedom of thought by mysticism and arbitary church 
forms : but itis impossible to compel a person of mature years 
again to pursue the courseof childhood. For the attaimment of a 
certain object, mankind has been awakened ; and it is in’ vain to at- 
tempt to lull them to rest : they cannot, like a sword, be thrust into 
the sheath again. 

Napoleon declares that every judge of human nature must agree 
with him in these conjectures. ile has often remarked, that know- 
ledge of human nature is the art in which he excels all his enemies, 
and to which his success may chiefly be attributed. 

(Te be continued.) 





THE NATURAL BRIDGE. 


TEAR Lexineton, in Virginia, stands the Natural Bridge. It is 
on the ascent of a hill, which seems to have been cloven 
through its length by some great convulsion. The fissure just at 
he bridge is by some ad measurements 270 feet deep, by others orily 
205: it is about 45 feet wide at the bottom, and 90 at the top. The 
bridge, over this gulf, is about 60 feet broad in the middle, but more 
at the ends, and the thickness of the mass at the summit of the arch 
about 40 feet. A part of this thickness is constituted by a coat of 
earth, which gives gro-vth to many large trees: the residue, with the 
hill on both sides, is one solid rock of limestone. The arch ap- 
proaches the semi-elliptical form; and though its sides are provided, 
In some parts, with a parapet of fixed rocks, yet few men have the 
resolution to walk to them, and look over into the abyss. From 
helow the view is sublime, of so beautiful an arch, so elevated, s@ 
light, and springing up as it were to heaven, 





SINGULAR PLANT. 


~ 
VPXMUIF inhabitants of St. Lucia have discovered «a most singular 

plant. Ina cavern of that isle, near the sea, is a large basin, 
from 12 to 15 feet deep, the water of which is very brackish, and the 
bottom: composed of rocks. From these, at all times, proceed certain 
substances, which present at first sight, beautiful flowers, of a bright 
shining colour, and pretty nearly resembling our marigolds, only 
that their tint is more lively. ‘These seeming flowers on the approack 
of the hand or mstrument, retire like a snail, out of sight. On ct 
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amining their substance closely, there appear, in the middle of the 
disk four brown filaments, resemblir.» spider’s legs, which move round 
a kind of petals with a pretty brisk and spontancous motion. ‘These 
legs have pincers to s« ize their prey: and upon s¢ izing it, the ve llow 
-petals immediately close, so that it cannot escape. Under this ex- 
terior of a flower is a brown stalk, ot the bigness of a raven’s quill, 
and which appears to be the body ofsome animal. It is probable 
that this strange creature lives on the spawn of fish, and the marine 
insects thrown by the sea into the basin. 


HMOLKIIAM SHEEP SHEARING. 


HE seat of that genuine patriot, independent senator, and upright 
man, Thomas William Coke, Esq. who resides at Holkham 
House, in Norf-lk, was 4 scene o! great festivity in the early part 
of this month. Mr Coke, by ‘is own efforts has converted a poor and 
almost barren waste intoa luxurious garden, and also, by his ex- 
ample and patronige, spread his improvements over all the neich- 
bourhood, and instead of the necessity of importing from more 
favoured districts grain for the use of this part of the island, has 
enriched them by exporting to other places their superabundance, 
Several hundred zealous and enlightened agriculturists examin d the 
progress he has mace since the lust year, and the present condition 
of his farms and stock. ‘They made a round of several miles, in- 
specting new and improved implements of husbandry, viewing the 
sheep-shearing at Longlands Farm, and going over the farms of 
Quzrles, Egmgns, and Brenthill. In this tour, the most expert 
acriculturist was gratified, by secing the success of the drill system, 
and of manuring with rape-oil cake. ‘The flourishing state of the 
crops in a season of uncxampled drought, where a ficld of fine barley 
is scarcely elsewhere to be seen, displayed the efficacy of the care 
which is here bestowed. ‘They saw also a proof of successful 
inoculation of land, the art by which one grass ficld may be mended 
by having part of another grafted on it. The hay-making machine 
was seen at work, and satisfied every practical farmer of the prodi- 
gious advantage derived from it, not merely from tke saving of labour, 
but also from its power of scattering the hay more effectually and 
more lightly, the crop was rendered more sate and more valuable. 
The view of turnip sowing and hoeing was at once curious aud most 
satisfactory. In one field was seen the improved Northumberland 
machine hee three drilis at once, with a speed and accuracy the 
most perfect, the machine going ina line so direct as never to touch 
the turnip, and yet to stir the earth up to the stem. In another was 
seen the manure, delivered into the drills, and, bya double breast 
plough, the earth covered it over from both the lateral sides, and im- 
‘mediately after sowed and rolled, so as to give the sced the immediate 
stimulus of the moist dung, and thereby facilitate vegetation ia the 
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diicst weather. Also the rape-cake and oystes-shells crushed, 
by the common ¢ il-eake crusher. ‘The novelty of crusbing oyster. 
shells attracted much observation; and Mr. Coke stated, that it was 
found to be a most productive manure, either joined with or wrhout 
the pulverized rape-cake. ‘This drew from Lord Erskine (afierwards, 
at dianer) the joke, that it could no longer be made a reproach w 
lawyers, that they cat the oyster, and pave the shells to their clients, 
since now it appeared that the sheil, was the best part of the fish. Ig 
is manifest, however, that borh this article and rape-cake crushed, 
may be used most serviceably by farmers, who are at a distance 
from manure, since one load of it’ wouid save the carriage of many 
loads of common dung. Mr, Coke also shewed the value of the pie 


‘ 


for the presers tion of manure, by covering the c mpost SO asto 
prevent evaporation, the efficacy of which was so evident, as to recoin. 
mend the practice to all expert farmers. The company, after this 
tour, sat down toa sumptuous dinner: Mr. Coke was the bead of 
one table, the Earl of Albemarle at another. ‘The Duke of Norfolk, 
Lord Erskine, Lord Lyndock, the Karl of Surry, Lord Wiikam 
Bentinck, Lord Bury, and a number of other distinguished persons 
were present. In the evening the company viewed the North Devon 
breed of oxen and cows—the prize sheep and boars—t» determing 
which prizes judzes were appoinied; and there was a sale of South 
Down theaves, tor the improvement of the stock of his neighbours, 
Some dealers also exhibited a number of North Devon steers for sale. 
The weather was delighttul, and a more animated or more gratifying 
scene Was Dever witnessed. ° 

On the morning of the 7th of July about six hundred noblemen, 
gentlemen, and yeomen, assembled on the lawn, and proceeded in 
their agricultural survey of Mr. Coke’s sbeep and cattle. The 
South Down sheep for the wool and carcass, the Devon oxen for work, 
as well as for the tabie, exceeded every former example, and showed 
what might be efiected by skill and attention in the peilecting of every 
domestic animal for the use ef man. 

So far trom its being true, t.at the use of machinery is unfavourable 
to manual labour, itis proved that as Tlolkham had increased in 
produce, tt had mereased in tpopulation. Not a man nor a child 
was to bt ound wiempl ed 

On Wedn sda. morn . July 8, the ec mpany vik wed a ple ughing 
match in the Park; the ploughs had each two oxen, driven by the 
p! yighmen on the improved plan, and the work was executed with 


remarkable speed. uth, and accuracy. They viewed the carcasses 
of the prize wethers, and afierwerds rode to the beaut ful tarms of 
some of Mr. Coke’s tenauts, particularly those of Warham and 
Wiehion. Inthe one, Mr. Blometeld, the inventor of the curious 
art of transplanting tucf,soas to make an old pasturage in one year, 


has bred his cattle from Deven steck, and they are exqui-itely beaut 
ful, so as now to have the name of Norolk Devons. In the other, 
Mr. Reeve has bred trom Nortuik stock, with probably a cross from 
the Suffolk, and they are also very fine. ‘ 

Phe dinner this day was further enlivened by the distribution a 
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he prizes offered ‘by Mr. Coke for the encouragement of the farming 
aft in all its branches“—Those prizes are not confined to the tenants 
of Mr. Coke, nor ‘even to Norfolk, but are open to all agriculturists 
atdartists Who avy ’be inclined to content or superiority. 

Mr. Coke stated, that the annual meeting had now existed forty-two 
vears. When he began this institution tle land of Holhkam was se 
poor and unproductive, that mech of it was not worth $s. an acre. 
Hie began with a trial of the Leicester breed of sheep, but by the 
advice of Mr. Elliman he was induced to adopt the South Down breed, 
and to that admirable stock he attributed the progress Norfolk had 
made m Cultivation. The extension of farms where flocks were to be 
employed, was unavoidable. But if capital and skill were to be 
applied to such farms, and the flocks were made the means of increas- 
ingthe corn produce, so far from its being injurious as a question 
of pohtical economy, experience had proved it to be highly advan- 
tageous, since he could state, from actual enumeration, that three 
times the number of inhabitants were anaintained on the same space ot 
ground as before—-the population oi Holkham had increased trem 
two hundred 'to six hundred within 2 few years back, since cultiva 
tion, by the inion of capital and skill, had advanced. In ali bis 
parish, there was not one person of any age, that did not find full 
employment—and they even wanted hands. Tle had been applied 
to, some time ago, by the principal inhabitants of the parishes of 
Holkham, Warkam, and Wighton, to say that their poor-house was 
no lorger wanted. That their poor was so much diminished, they 
had no use for it. And when he told them to consider well what they 
were about, and to look forward to times when the poor might 
increase, they said they were convinced that by the spimit of inde- 
pendence which their comfort inspired, and the certainty of labour, 
they had no dread of a reverse—so the workhouse was pulled down 
—and the aged and infirm were a very small weight on the three 
parishes. — he introduction ef drill husbandry, which he could now 
from experience recommend, had justified ali the hopes he had ever 
entertained of it. Lt was the most profitable course that a farmer 
could pursue, and with the turnip crops completed the Nortulk 
system of husbaudry. 

ee eet 


INSECTS. 
From Kirby’s and Spence’s Introduction to Entomology. 


F the Bug we are told that they were introduced by commerce 
into Eneland, anterior to the date of 1500: i 
Their or ginal pame w Chinche or Walllouse ; and the term 
Bug, which is a Celtic wor l,signitying a vhost or goblin, was ap- 
plicd to them afier Ray’s time, most pi bubly because thry were 
considered as “* terrors by night.” St Pierre. ia his Voyage to Mau- 


Biuus, Mentions a specics of Buy found in that a-land, Uc bite ot 
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which is more venomous than the sting of ® scorpion, and is suce 
ceeded by a tumour as big as the egg ofa pigeon, which continues 
for four or five days. Reduvius Serratus F. commonly kiown in the 
West Indies by the name of the Wheel-bug,can, like the Raia Torpedo 
and Gymnotus Electricus, communicate an electric shock to the per- 
son whose flesh it touches. Onc of these place don the hand of an 
accurate observer of nature (the late Major General Davies, R. A.) 
gave him a considerable shock, as if from an electric jar, with its legs, 
which he felt as high as his shoulders; and dropping the creature, he 
observed six marks upon his band where the six feet had stood. - 

The grand service insects render mankind in this respect, ia in the 
removal by consumption of corrupt vegetable and animal substances, 
which, without thelr aid, would infect the atmosphere with disease 
and pestilence. ‘They are also eminently useful in devouring other 
insects, which weuld otherwise multiply beyend endurance ; and 
supplying food to birds and fish, which in turn constitute the food of 
man. It may be generally stated, that almost all the filth on the 
earth is cleared away (we allow forthe action of rain and the cle- 
ments) by inconceivable hosts of insects, of which some devour it, 
and others deposit their eggs, from which the larva soon co-operate 
with tenfold voracity. 

Thus every pariicle of dung, at least of the most offensive kinds, 
speedly swarms with inhabitants, which consume all the liquid and 
noisome particles, leaving nothing but the undigested remains, that 
soon dry and are scattered by the winds, while the grass, upon which 
it rested, no longer smothered by an impenetrable mass, springs up 
with increased vigour. 

‘Lhe Coleoptera and Diptera are the priccipal agents in this scaven- 
gership, ‘The dead carcasses of animals, with all their fatal miasmata, 
are taking off by similar natural means. 

Another class bury small animals, such as mice, tor the purpose 
of depositing their eggs with asupply of food, Putrescent vegetable 
substances vanish before efforts of other inseets, and their everlasting 
destruction of each other keeps the world tree trom superabundant 
inuluplicatior. In the latter service, the earwig, spider, and dragon- 
fly, are marked consumers. 

The important part which 1 tstake inthe fructification of 
plants is too well known to require being enlarged upon. As food 
for man, as medicine, as dyes,—in the production of wax, resin, s.18, 
hon yy, &C. XC, 

queens 


CURIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE. 


had a mail parce! delivered to him to convey to town, which by 
some means he lost on the road out of bus pocket. Nothing was 
ever heard of the parcel unt! a few days ago, when a carpentet 
repairing Hall Barn, the seat of the Rev. 1H. Waller, aear Beacons 


field, accidentally found the long lost parcel in perfect preservation 


the early part of 1817, the Beacensfield and Londen carrier 
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PRINCE OF IIESSE HOMBERG. 


From “ An Autumn near the Rhine,” recently published. 


MONG other great and little grandees—to use an Hibernian 
license met at Darmstadt, a Prince of Ilesse Homberg, @ 
distinguished officer in the Afistrian service, and son of the Lands 
grave cf Hlomberg, vor der hohe before the hei, ht)—a less than duo- 
decimo territory, at the foot of the Taunus Mouutain, near Frank 
fort. Homberg was, before the late system of making and unmak- 
ing Sovereigns, an appanage of a younger branch of the family of 
Hesse Darmstadt, under the sovereignty of the Grand Duke, with a 
territory literally not much exceeding in size that of Lilliput, as de- 
scribed by Gulliver, * twelve miles in circumference.” It contained, 
then, about 6000 inhabitants. Now the little state is swelled into 
&n absolute monarchy. A_ patch of territory is given to it on the 
other side of the Rhine; it musters from 18,000 to 20,000 
subjects, and contains ten square German, and 50 square Eng 
lish miles. This enormous aggrandizement is owing to the in- 
fluence at Vienna of the four or five sons of the reigning Sovereign, 
distinguished and meritorious officers in the service of the Emperor 
ef Austria. ‘The Prince Phillip, whom I met at Darmstadt, is a 
pleasant middle-aged man, of simple, unaffected manners. His elder 
brother, the Hereditary Prince, is reported to have sent his proposals 
for a marriage with our Princess Elizabeth, who, itis said, has signi- 
fied to ber Royal Brother her desire of changing her spinster life at 
Windsor, for that of a witty. Every body speaks well of the Prince, 
sa brave, honest, soldier; and though the alliance is not one of 
Much territorial dignity, good character and military distinction are, 
perhaps, all an English Princess need demand, in the individual 
whom she honours with her hand. One of the brothers is married 
toa Princess of Prussia. Ilomberz isa pretty little place, in a beau- 
tiful country under noble mountains. The reigning Sovereign a 
worthy infirm old Prince, The sevenue of the state about 15,000/. 
a year, 
itis a curious fact, of which I am apprized by a German friend, 
that this will not be the first connection of little Hesse Homberg 
with England. As far back ag the year 1294, Homberg became, by 
a singular bargain, a fiefof our Edward 1. The Emperor Adolphus 
(of Nassau) was involved 11 a dispute with Philip ot Franeg, with 
whom our Edward being also disposed to quarrel, entered into a close 
alliance with the Emperor, and engaged him to declare war against 
hilip. ‘The chief agent between the two Saxercigns, and promoter 
of the alliance, was Adolphus’s favourite, Eberhard Count of Kat- 
zenellenbogen and Lord of Homberg. The King of England, in bis 
anxiety to secure him to his interest, persuaded him to become his 
vassal, seconded his proposal by 500/. of English gold, which it ape 
pears possessed as much attraction to little Princes in those davs aq 
inthese. The Count could not resist the offer, and actually toek the 
Vou. 53. 48 
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oath of allegiance, defure-an English Ambassador;:to the English 
King, for the castle and town of Homberg. 

There is a strong family resemblance between the German and 
the English Janguage which materially facilitates the literary ac- 
quaintance of the two nations; and the English language.is, I appre.“ 
hend, unquestionably more cultivated in Germany than any where 
else on the Continent. A prophet has no honour in his own country; 
and it is curious to observe the different judgments ol compatriots 
on literary works andauthors. In Germany, Ossian whose repu- 
tatioh ta England, whether as Ossian or Macpherson, is at least very 
qualified—is idolised by every reader of poetry,and forms the first exer- 
cise of every sentimental lady who commences English. The'mere 
German reader tastes bis sublimities through the medium of trans- 
lation, The same fate attends the Robbers of Schiller, which in 
Germany are slighted as a youthful extravagance—to be pardoned 
«not‘admired ; while in England they are, undoubtedly, more read 
and talked of, if not more approved, than his other works. 

The aboye was written long before this happy. event had taken 
place. and even before “ a Prince of Uesse Hombery” had excited 
universal speculation, by his appearance .at the Pavilion under the, 
wing of the Austrian Ambassador here and our Ambassadrr tq 
Austria. 

‘The alliances between the Royal Family of England and theGermaa 
PrinceS and Princesses are rapidly incrcasing, and this seems pers 
fectly proper, on account of the similarity of their religious princi- 
ples. . ‘The ouly objection that can bemade is, that in respect of 
rank .and fortune, such alliances are yuequél, but there is no remedy 
tor this rIncotivenience, Cvxct pt by resorting to a greater, Dame ly, IDET 
marriages with Roman Catholics. It is well known that the British 
Constitutién considers such connections as highly improper, and 
strictly forbids them, as leading to events that might produce a rey Os 
lution “highly prejudical to the best interests of Great Britain, 

. ol ‘ é 





Answer by R. P. of Plymstockyto A. Foa’s Questiong 
inserted October 20,.1817. 


T IVIDE the wh le journey, 360 mil 3. by the number of-n iles 

both travelled imene hour, which sives 20 hours, the ume 
both travelled before they met. 

Therefore 20 miles, multiplied by ten, the distance A. travelled 
) miles, A’s distance. And 20 multiplied by 8, 
w distance travelled by B, per hour, makes £00,-which is-B.’s 
listanee 

Similar Answers have becn received from A. Bond,-of Heathstock; 
4. T. junior, and R. P. of Plymstock ; J. Tacker, of Cornwertby ; 
and P. Ninnis of Kilworthy. , 
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Lines on the Indian Circean, a Pictur 
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merset House E.whibition, 
From the Literary Gazette. 


HE bower is 6f tlie Incian drapery 
That wéaves its living w oof of flowers and fruits, 
Red with the kisses of the amorous sun. 
"Lhe roof is canopied crimson of the rose 
That weeps the attar, clustering through the vine 
That with its slight stems pillars the green wall. 
The floor is vinlet-bedded, hv re and there 
Tinged with some rose fresh fi licen from the roof, 
Or inlaid with rich buds that torce their way, 
Veining the blue, like gold m lazu'i, 
Or the sun’s sweet stains on the western wave. 
A form is in that bower that might be thought 
Piaced there for man to worship, or of thos« 
That sit on thrones 0’ the clouds, and wreathe their wings 
Vith pearls plucked from the gates of Paradise. 
Yet she ts humao—and the silvery shaw), 
That like a holy circle o’er a saint, 
Crowns ber pale beauty, binds a weary brow, 


Besieged with memories that do make it pale. 
. J > . 


Se sits upon the ground, and one hand lifts 

A flute, that presses from her sft lip sounds 
Like the wind’s wooing of the rose, and ene 
Holds a bright serpent in a silken band ; 
Her eye is on him, and his eye on her, 

Asif she found io him one thing to love; 

Asif he felt ber beauty, not her chain, 

And lived upon her melancholy smile. 

Her song has stirred him ; it has stirred herself, 
For on her eyelash hangs a glittering tear, 
The heart’s quick tribute to times past and youe. 
And such wild sportings as he cau he tries, 
Betfore her powertu! eye, and suits his dance 
Swifter or slower to her wandering soug. 

He shoots along the violet floor, and hes 
Straight as a fallen columea, and as still 

As its pale marble, then sweeps up his coil 

Surge upon surge, and jays his gorgeous head 
With its fixed, sleepless eve, i’ the centre ring, 
The watcher of his living citadel. 

Then rolls away as loose us the sea-wave ; 

Anon he stoops hike the wild swan, and shows 

A neck as arched and silvery; then the vine 
Must be outdone, and he’s as lithe and curled, 
And glistens through the leaves as proud a greem 
3ut now the song grows loftier, and his pomp 
Must ail be worn to please his Indian Queen, 
d4¢ gheStrom his traip, that ou the ground 





by T. Stewardson, at the Se- 








TIE WFEKLY ENTERTAINER, 


Floats in gold circles, and Ins burnished head 
Towers in the sunset tthe a rising flame. 

And be bus pat eo colours that make dim 

View stoacs o° the Tndian aime. His length is sheathed 
To wit, thot hath for plates the mother pearl, 

Aut tor its studs the diamond, ‘There's no ray 
That strikes its arched neck from the stooping sun, 
Bat cigs it with a collar of meh gems, 

Or sheets ttm one emerald, or the flame 

OF ralues,or the orient sapphire’s blue, 

H.- ae at ts crested carbuncle, that spheres 

An eve as gbtiering as a summer star, 

Yet fixed in all ite shootings on one torm, 

Tiat thinks its duty with « faint, foud smile, 

So stauds and slones be, ‘tll the charm is done, 

Ant that sweet sound and sweeter smile have sank 


Iu silence and iu shade. TRISSINO. 








PRAYER DURING BATTLE. 
From the German of Koiner. 


| ee OF ALL! I call on thee: 
Red ugitmings flash along the ground; 
Lond rours the fierce artillery, 

And smoke and blood enclose me round : 
Great God of Battles! hear my cry, 
Lead me to death or victory! 

Thou, Father, lead me boldly on! 

Lead me to conquest, or the grave ; 

Where’er IT go. thy will be done, 

So tead as thou the will may’st have: 
For [ sutmit me to thy power, 

Town thy presence every hour, 


Equally m the roasting blasts, 
Strewing antamnal leaves around ; 
As when the battle storm o’ercasts, 
With carnage ant with blood, the gronnd: 
Thee Lackuowbedge, God Supreme! 
Fountam of Mercy! still the same. 


Father! I praise thee, that to day 
For vo vain good our swords we araw ; 
Our cause ts sacred ibe rty, 
And justice is our only law: 
Vietor or vanquished, at thy will, 
Father of Men! [Til praise thee still, 


Thon, Father! bless me with thy care, 
Tato thy bonds T all resiga: 

Tis thou that givest; hear my prayer: 
"Tis thon cans’t takhe—for | am thine. 
In hfe, or in death's trying boar, 

© bless me with thy guardian power! 


God! I submit myself to thee : 

When death assails my mortal frame, 
When my torn veins the blood shall flee 
Gushing, and sinks this vital flame, 
Til bend, resigned to thy decree: 

Father cf All! I call op thee. 


C. REDDING 



































